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THE   VALUE   OF   COLLEGE   LIFE. 

I  ■''OR  one  who  is  still  in  college,  the  point  of 
-•-  view  may  be  too  near  to  allow  clear  sight 
and  judgment  of  the  value  of  college  life :  yet 
perhaps  it  is  well  for  us  to  stop  sometimes,  and 
think  what  we  should  gain  from  our  life  in  college, 
and  then  see  if  the  actual  corresponds  to  the 
theoretical. 

The  day  has  passed,  in  which  it  was  thought  to 
be  the  aim  and  duty  of  a  college  student  to  spend 
his  time  and  strength  in  transferring  the  contents 
of  books  to  his  mind.  To-day,  it  is  the  trained 
mind  which  is  demanded. 

In  college,  a  boy  or  girl  learns  how  to  work,  and 
a  college  course  must  leave  some  legacy  of  systematic 
methods  of  work  and  thought. 

Beyond  any  habits  of  work  which  maybe  gained, 
there  is  the  broadening  of  views  of  life.  The  ideas 
of  the  Freshman  in  regard  to  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  things,  differ  greatly  from  those  of  the  Junior 
and  Senior.  While  this  is,  of  course,  a  result  of 
the  studies  pursued,  yet  it  is  due  in  a  great  measure 


to  the  contact  with  many  minds.  Col.  Higginson 
says  :  "  .^s  one  who  habitually  eats  alone  becomes 
irregular  and  scanty  of  appetite,  so  one  who  studies 
alone  gets  often  but  half  the  good  of  study."  'i'he 
inevitable  challenges  by  which  our  opinions  and 
theories  are  met,  are  more  effectual  than  anything 
eke  in  making  us  thoughtful  and  reasonable.  This 
is  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  a  college 
course  is  often  prescribed  for  young  persons 
afflicted  with  great  wisdom  and  self-conceit. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  self-confidence 
which  can  be  gained  at  college,  and  perhaps  better 
there  than  elsewhere.  Class  recitations  give  excel- 
lent opportunities  for  self-control  and  self-possession. 
A  Freshman  has  few  harder  trials  than  that  of 
rising  and  reciting  in  class.  It  is  not  easy  to  think 
clearly,  or  clearly  to  make  known  one's  thoughts  at 
a  moment's  notice ;  but  the  ability  to  do  this  is 
just  what  class  work  requires.  Thus  it  is  possible 
to  make  the  habit  one  of  our  possessions,  and  it  is 
one  which  is  needed  throughout  life. 

College  life  is  growing  to  be  of  great  importance 
because  of  the  union  of  physical  and  mental 
development.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  man  who  had  been  to  college,  to  die  of 
consumption  soon  after  he  graduated.  Educated 
men  were  held  in  contempt  because  of  their  bodily 
weakness.  But  men  have  learned  their  lesson 
comparatively  well,  and  as  was  natural,  have  in 
some  cases  reached  the  other  extreme  and  given 
too  much  prominence  to  athletics.  College-women, 
too,  are  beginning  to  learn  that  they  must  take  care 
of  their  bodies  as  well  as  of  their  intellects,  but  they 
learn  so  slowly  that  every  year  martyrs  are  sacrificed 
to  habits  of  wicked  neglect.  However,  we  believe 
that  some  day  the  possible  and  customary  purpose 
in  taking  a  college  course  will  be  as  much  to  get 
trained  bodies,  as  trained  ininds. 

Those  who  look  back  upon  college  through  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  after-life,  tell  us  that  they 
value  their  college  life,  most  of  all,  for  the  friends 
they  gained.  It  may  be  because  of  a  general 
unity  of  purpose  in  college,  that    the    friendships 
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made  there  are  of  a  more  lasting  character  than 
many  others ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  true  that 
memories  of  college  life  always  make  life  brighter 
and  happier,  and  the  living  fellowship  of  friends  is 
the  highest  evidence  of  the  value  of  college  life. 

Mary  Barrows,  'go. 


'ERRORS  OF  THE  PRESS.' 


ALONE. 


Sadly  the  twilight  falls, 

Death-time  of  day. 
Moaning  the  night-bird  calls 

Through  shadows  grey. 
Life  groweth  sad,  dear  Heart, 

With  thee  away. 

Sadly  the  waters  break 

On  the  lone  shore. 
In  sobbing  songs  tliey  make 

Moan  ever  more. 
Songs  were  more  glad,  dear  Heart, 

In  days  of  yore. 

Sadly  a  heart  doth  tell 

Its  grief  to-night. 
Once  twilight  shadows  fell 

Mid  golden  light 
Of  love ;  and  life,  dear  Heart, 

Was  wonderous  bright. 

Faded  love's  light  of  gold 

From  out  our  skies. 
Thy  life's  sweet  tale  was  told, 

Tears  dimmed  my  eyes. 
Sadly  I  watch,  dear  Heart, 

While  day-light  dies. 

Adas.  IVoolfolk,'^!. 


SUNSET'S  GATE. 


Sunset's  Gate  was  in  the  west  a-glowing ! 
•    By  the  sea  we  sate. 
By  the  sea  which  entered  in  its  flowing 
Sunset's  Gate. 

In  our  love  we  laughed  loud  at  fate  ! 

Youth  and  sunshine  held  us  glad,  unknowing 

How  those  golden  portals  stood  await. 

Till  you  entered  there !     Who  else  in  going 
Could  leave  life  so  dark  and  desolate  ? 

Mists  of  tears  hide  with  their  overflowing 
Sunset's  Gate. 

Lillian  Corbett  Barnes,  '91. 


This  letter  is  not  meant  for  the  editors  of  last 
year's  Courant  or  the  compilers  of  Legenda.  They 
know  the  bitterness  of  book-making  and  the  pro- 
verbial perversity  of  types.  But  you  whose  experi- 
ence is  yet  to  come,  have  little  idea  of  the  ceaseless 
vigilance  required  to  keep  even  the  smallest  piece 
of  work  free  from  errors. 

After  a  book  is  written  and  the  size  of  page  and 
style  of  type  decided  upon,  it  makes  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  printing  office  in  the  form  of 
"  copy,"  which  is  given  out  in  installments,  called 
"  takes,"  to  the  typesetters.  Take  a  look  down 
the  composing  room  and  you  will  see  a  wide,  low- 
studded  room;  down  the  center,  a  row  of"  stones," 
that  is,  tables  with  tops  of  level,  polished  stone ; 
from  the  long  aisles,  on  either  side  of  these  stones, 
short  alleys  open  between  high  cases  in  front  of 
which  stand  the  typesetters  deftly  picking  out  letter 
after  letter  from  the  boxes  in  front  of  them. 

And  take  notice  just  here,  you  who  write  for  the 
press,  that  theoretically  the  typesetter  looks  at  but 
one  letter  at  a"  time.  He  is  paid  by  the  amount  of 
type  he  sets,  and  I  am  told  that  an  average  work- 
man should  be  able  to  set  and  correct  six  thousand 
ems  a  day.  But  if  in  his  copy  there  are  letters  so 
indistinctly  formed  that  he  has  frequently  to  read 
the  context  in  order  to  make  out  the  words,  he 
may  find  himself  at  the  end  of  the  day  with  but 
four  or  five  thousand  ems  to  his  credit,  and  who  is 
to  blame  for  the  shrinkage?  Illegible  copy  is  a 
serious  matter  to  the  printer,  but  there  are  authors 
who  seem  to  economize  effort  by  making  fully  one 
third  of  their  letters  exactly  alike,  while  others  with 
more  originality,  seldom  make  a  letter  twice  the 
same.  Either  method  is  liable  to  create  confusion, 
and  lead  the  printers  into  inaccuracies  of  statement 
concerning  the  probable  results  of  their  ever  meet- 
ing these  particular  writers. 

But  let  us  come  back  to  our  typesetters  who 
will,  I  know,  pardon  this  digression.  When  one 
has  filled  his  "  stick,"  the  little  metal  frame  he 
holds  in  his  left  hand,  gauged  to  the  width  of  page 
desired,  he  transfers  the  type  to  another  frame 
about  two  feet  long  called  a  "galley."  So  soon  as 
this  is  filled  it  is  carried  to  a  press,  an  impression 
is  taken,  and  this  "  first  proof"  with  the  correspond- 
ing copy  is  carried  in  to  the  proof-readers  who  for 
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the  most  part  work  in  pairs,  one  reading  tlie  co])y 
aloud  to  the  other  who  marks  the  errors  on  the 
proof.  The  marked  proof  is  then  returned  to  the 
ty|)esetter  for  correction,  after  which  a  clean  im- 
pression, the  "author's  proof"  is  pulled,  revised, 
that  is,  compared  with  the  preceding  proof,  and 
sent  to  the  author.  In  the  meantime  the  galley  of 
tyiie  is  slid  into  one  of  those  long  racks  against  the 
wall.  After  the  proofs  return  from  the  author  with 
his  changes  and  corrections  the  frame  comes  out 
again  to  one  of  the  stones,  the  matter  is  corrected, 
made  up  into  page  form,  and  fresh  proofs,  "  revises," 
sent  again  to  the  author.  If  these  meet  with  his 
approval  he  returns  them  with  the  order  "  Cast "  if 
it  is  to  be  electrotyped,  or  "  Print "  if  it  is  letter- 
press work.  If  he  finds  new  corrections  to  be  made 
he  may  multiply  the  number  of  revises  as  he 
pleases.  In  a  large  or  very  important  work  such 
as  a  Dictionary,  there  are  sometimes  so  many  re- 
vises that  one  reader  has  it  for  her  sole  work  to 
compare  the  proofs  returned  with  the  ones  sent 
away.  But  when,  be  the  revises  few  or  many,  the 
author  is  satisfied  that  the  wording  and  arrangement 
are  to  his  mind,  the  proofs  ]3ass  into  the  hands  of 
a  final  reader,  who  scrutinizes  every  letter  in  his 
search  for  a  possible  typographical  slip,  and  is 
henceforth  held  responsible  for  every  blunder.  A 
really  good  proof-reader  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  terminology  of  every  science,  have  the 
paradigms  of  every  language  at  his  tongue's  end, 
and  ne^'er  be  at  loss  for  the  date  of  any  prominent 
event  in  the  world's  history ;  but,  even  then,  he 
would  prove  an  utter  failure  as  a  reader  unless  he 
could  learn  to  distinguish  at  sight  the  various  sizes 
of  spaces  and  leads,  and  educate  his  taste  to  quick 
appreciation  of  the  trifles  which  yet  add  to  or  mar 
the  beauty  of  a  page.  He  must  bear  in  mind  all 
through  his  reading  what  style  of  punctuation  the 
author  prefers  to  use  and  which  spelling  of  disputed 
words.  [  I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  an  old  reader 
that  in  addition  to  all  the  other  trouble  caused  by 
the  mosquito  there  are  twelve  allowable  ways  of 
spelling  its  name.]  A  reader  may  have  on  hand 
at  once  six  books,  by  as  many  different  men  whose 
preferences  he  must  learn  and  remember,  for  con- 
sistent copy  is  rare. 

Sometimes  his  work  is  uninteresting  and  very 
like  drudgery  ;  an  editor  may  consider  the  pointing 


out  of  an  inaccuracy  an  impertinence  rather  than  a 
service  ;  or  an  author  whose  vagaries  of  spelling 
are  notorious  in  the  composing  room  will  now  and 
then  accompany  the  correction  of  an  oversight  in 
revising  with  a  curt  comment  on  "  inexcusable  care- 
lessness ;"  but  again,  a  reader  often  puts  up  the 
last  jjages  of  a  book  feeling  much  as  if  that  were 
the  end  of  a  pleasant  correspondence,  or  remem- 
bers with  ajipreciation  the  recognition  some  writer 
has  shown  of  the  real  assistance  often  rendered  by 
an  experienced  proof-reader. 

Not  many  typesetters'  blunders  escape  his  eye 
even  in  rapid  revising,  although  the  editor  of  "A 
Satchel  Guide  to  Europe "  did  send  back  proofs 
last  spring  with  an  emphatic  exclamation  mark  in 
the  margin  disclaiming  all  responsibility  for  the 
statement  that  the  Grand  Council  Chamber  of  the 
Ducal  Palace  in  Venice  contains  besides  one  other 
painting,  "  the  portraits  of  seventy-six  /foi^^s."  The 
large  majority  of  such  slips  never  pass  the  first 
reader  or  are  known  beyond  the  office,  but  if  the 
writers  could  only  see  some  of  the  things  that 
happen  on  those  first  proofs  ! 

Any  magazine  writer, —  who  at  all  respected  his 
ear  for  music, —  might  feel  hurt  if,  when  he  tried 
to  quote  Shakespeare  in  an  article  on  Folk  Songs, 
the  quotation  were  sent  him  thus  ;  "  The  spinsters 
and  the  kittens  in  the  sun  ...  do  use  to 
chaunt  it."  He  might  feel  some  surprise,  too,  un- 
til he  exarnined  his  manuscript,  at  finding  a  pas- 
toral defined  as  "  a  logical  composition,  the  subject 
of  which  is  taken  from  moral  X\{it."  The  italicised 
words  should  be  lyrical  and  rural. 

Of  course  it  is  not  always  the  fault  of  handwriting 
when  a  typesetter  blunders.  Only  recently,  one 
who  was  setting  type  for  the  new.  edition  of  Bel- 
lamy's millennial  dream  came  to  the  sentence,  "  the 
universally  high  level  of  education  nowadays  gives 
the  popular  verdict  a  conclusiveness  on  the  real 
merit  of  literary  work."  She  had  a  printed  page 
for  copy  yet  saw  fit  to  render  the  itahcised  word 
convtilsivcncss,  quite  as  if  it  were  vi-ritten  from  a 
nineteenth  century  standpoint.  Another  won  the 
sobriquet  of  "  The  Rapparee "  by  giving,  as  the 
meaning  of  that  term,  "  a  wild  Irish  blunderer." 
The  author  wrote  "  plunderer."  The  Rapparee 
has  no  respect  for  persons.  He  made  Richard 
Henry  Dana  say  of  the   first  jury  speech   he  ever 
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I'.eard  "it  set  my  coal  [soul]  on  fire  ;"  and  caused 
him  to  include  among  the  noteworthy  experiences 
of  his  life,  "  twice  I  have  mounted  the  Horse 
[rounded  the  Horn]."  He  made  Dr.  McCosh  say 
that  "  certain  convictions  were  cooked  [evoked] 
by  our  experiences,"  and  in  illustrating  the  word 
"  patronymic  "  he  perpetrated  the  following  pedi- 
gree which  I  commend  to  the  Greek  department : 
"  Pelides,  the  son  of  Peleus,  that  is,  Achilles 
Johnson,  the  son  of  John  Macdonald,  the  son  of 
Donald."  The  reader  was  distinctly  conscious  of 
an  impulse  to  add  an  O'Brien,  but  inserted  instead 
a  semi-colon  after  "  Achilles  "  and  another  after 
"John." 

Again,  imagine  the  feelings  of  a  worthy  D.  D. 
who,  in  giving  an  address  of  welcome  to  the  mem- 
bers of  a  convention,  had  hoped  that  each  brother 
might  carry  away  some  "  nourishing  and  spiritual 
ahment,"  if  he  had  seen  it  as  the  printer  first  ren- 
dered it,  "  spiritual  ailment  !  "  Or  how  would  he 
feel,  if  after  quoting  Lord  Tennyson  in  an  allusion 
to  the  period,  when 

"  Bluff  Harry  broke  into  the  spence 
And  turned  the  cowls  adrift," 

some  compositor,  more  familiar  with  farms  than 
Church  history,  should  quietly  drop  the  "1"  from 
the  next  to  the  last  word  ? 

The  quotation  appeared  in  that  shape  on  a  first 
proof  last  winter,  and  near  it  was  another,  "the 
slippery  togas  of  human  state."  The  reader  thought 
the  figure  was  quite  picturesque,  but  felt  obliged  to 
change  it  for  the  copy  had,  what  Milton  really 
wrote,  "slippery  tops  of  human  state." 

Turning  the  leaves  of  my  notebook  I  find  the 
statement  that  a  generous  Eastern  State,  with  no 
great  amount  of  seaboard,  once  "  ceded  all  her 
clams  to  certain  Western  lands."  That  is  a  matter 
of  history,  or  would  be  if  an  "  i  "  were  correctly 
inserted. 

These  amusing  slips  purchase  their  forgiveness 
with  a  laugh,  but  there  are  many  which  make  a 
reader  feel  that  she  has  at  least  one  of  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  for  admission  to  the  "  Home  for 
Indignant  Old  Women"  as  one  of  the  typesetters 
designates  a  certain  refuge  for  elderly  indigent  fe- 
males. 

At  length,  however,  with  fear  and  inward  mis- 
giving the  final  reader  affixes  the  sign  which  indi- 


cates that  this  page  may  be  printed  or  cast,  and 
the  frame  or  "  form  "  is  carried  away  to  be  electro- 
typed,  if  the  matter  be  considered  worth  keeping 
in  so  durable  a  form. 

In  the  foundry  the  face  of  the  type  is  first  care- 
fully brushed  and  then  lightly  dusted  with  plumbago. 
By  means  of  a  hand  press  it  is  then  lowered  face 
down  upon,  and  firmly  pressed  into  a  pan  of  soft- 
ened wax.  The  wax  mold  so  formed  is,  after 
being  allowed  to  harden,  suspended  in  a  battery, 
where  upon  its  surface  there  quickly  forms  a  coating 
of  copper  which,  when  separated  from  the  wax,  is 
found  to  present  a  perfect  fac-simile  of  the  faces 
of  the  original  type.  This  thin  plate  is  for  the  sake 
of  strength  soldered  upon  a  thicker  metal  body, 
which  then  goes  through  a  variety  of  trimmings 
and  polishings  before  it  is  finally  packed  away  to 
await  the  order  "  Print."  Once  more,  however, 
before  the  plates  are  laid  away  an  impression  is 
taken  and  "plate  proofs  "  are  sent  to  the  author. 
Changes  in  plates  are  both  expensive  and  trouble- 
some, but  there  are  usually  a  number  to  be  made, 
and  even  then,  after  such  effort  to  secure  correct- 
ness has  been  made,  it  rarely  happens  that  a  book 
is  printed  entirely  free  from  "  errors  of  the  press." 

Jessie  Reid,  '84. 


UNIVERSITY    OF    MICHIGAN    LETTER. 


Editors  of  the  Prelude  : 

Three  years  ago  Harvard  University  celebrated 
its  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary,  and  two 
years  ago  the  University  of  Michigan  celebrated  its 
fiftieth  anniversary.  But  with  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury haste  in  progress  is  general.  The  younger 
institution  has  nearly,  if  not  quite,  caught  up  with 
its  older  sister  in  members  and  in  reputation. 
There  will  probably  be  two  thousand  names  on  its 
rolls  this  year,  as  there  were  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  last  year.  Few  of  its  graduates  have  as  yet 
become  very  distinguished,  but  they  are  everywhere 
sought  as  teachers  and  many  have  been  called  back 
to  the  Alma  Mater  as  professors  and  instructors. 
During  the  coming  year  a  University  book  is  to  be 
published,  giving  the  names  and  residences  of  all 
persons  ever  connected  with  the  University  as  stu- 
dents.    It  is  thought   that   the   number  of  names 
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will  reach  about  sixleen  ihousaml,  bef^inning  with 
one  in  the  first  class  and  entling  with  four  hundred 
and  thirty-two  in  the  last.  The  labor  of  such  a 
book  is  enormous,  and  falls  upon  some  of  the  older 
members  of  the  faculty,  aided  by  the  wonderful 
memory  of  President  Angell,  who  is  authority  upon 
the  residence  and  family  as  well  as  character  of 
seemingly  everyone  who  has  come  under  his  ad- 
ministration in  the  University. 

The  growth  of  the  University  in  the  last  ten  or 
even  eight  years  has  been  constantly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  giving  more  and  more  freedom  into  the  hands 
of  the  students.  In  the  change  from  the  old  system 
of  required  work  throughout  the  four  years  of  a  stu- 
dent's course  to  the  present  elective  system,  Mich- 
igan University  was  a  pioneer.  Now  about  half  of 
the  work  is  required.  Certain  courses  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Calendar  as  required,  for  example, 
for  the  degree  B.  A.  These  a  student  tries  to 
work  off  in  the  first  two  years  of  his  residence  at 
college,  though  the  time  of  taking  a  course  is  en- 
tirely optional,  except  that  certain  courses  are  re- 
quired before  others  can  be  taken.  After  the  work 
prescribed  for  any  degree  has  been  completed,  the 
student  elects  any  courses  he  may  choose  to  make 
up  the  number  of  hours  required  for  his  degree, — 
an  average  of  fifteen  hours  a  week  for  the  degrees 
B.  A.  and  B.  S.  and  a  little  more  for  B.  L.  and  Ph. 
B.  However,  in  order  to  lighten  the  work  in  the 
Senior  year  when  Seminary  courses  are  desired,  the 
Sophomores  and  Juniors  usually  carry  seventeen  or 
eighteen  hours  a  week.  A  Senior  may  not  without 
special  permission  from  the  faculty  elect  more  than 
twenty  hours,  but  with  one,  two,  or  three  Seminaries 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  are  all  that  the  major- 
ity care  to  attempt. 

These  "Seminary"  courses  of  which  I  have 
spoken  are  a  feature  first  introduced  in  the  study 
of  English  Literature,  and  a  description  of  one 
would  be  in  the  main  a  description  of  all.  Take 
the  "  masterpiece  course."  Twelve  masterpieces 
of  English  Literature  have  been  selected,  and  the 
class  is  limited  to  four  sections  of  twelve  members 
each.  At  the  beginning  of  the  semester  every 
member  of  a  section  is  assigned  by  lot  one  of  the 
twelve  masterpieces,  on  which  he  is  to  write  a 
thirty-minute  essay.  This  constitutes  the  greater 
part  of  his  semester's  work  in  the  course.     He  has 


also  to  write  a  critique  on  the  essay  of  some  other 
member  of  the  class,  and  for  the  weekly  recitation 
reads  the  work  that  is  the  sul)jef:t  for  the  day  and 
makes  a  five-minute  speech  upon  it.  His  best 
work,  however,  is  put  into  his  own  essay,  and  some 
of  the  essays  read  before  these  classes  have  been 
worthy  of  larger  audiences.  A  Greek  Seminary 
was  instituted  several  years  ago,  in  which  each 
member  of  the  class  edited  one  of  Sophocles's 
plays,  translating  it  and  annotating  it,  and  writing 
an  introductory  essay.  This  plan  was  entered  into 
heartily  by  the  class,  but  it  was  found  to  take  too 
much  time  and  has  not  been  repeated.  Such 
courses  are  called  Seminaries  from  the  German 
"Seminar."  They  are  neither  recitations  nor  lec- 
tures, though  the  professor  in  charge  sometimes 
lectures  in  connection  with  them.  The  Seminary 
student  has  special  privileges  in  the  library,  certain 
rooms  being  set  aside  for  English  Literature, 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  others  for  History,  Political 
Economy  and  Philosophy.  In  these  rooms  are 
placed  on  open  shelves  the  most  of  the  books 
needed,  and  attendants  are  ready  to  bring  others. 
In  general  the  books  of  the  library  are  shut  away 
from  readers  by  fire-proof  doors,  and  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  means  of  a  card  dated  and  signed 
by  the  reader,  containing  the  name  of  the  desired 
book. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  University  is  one  of  work. 
This  results  from  the  class  of  students  there,  for 
the  young  men  are  not  sent  there  because  it  is  the 
proper  thing  to  go  to  college,  nor  are  the  girls 
sent  there  to  "  finish  off."  They  come  because 
they  wish  to  come  and  are  willing  to  work  for  what 
they  can  get  there.  It  is  the  frequent  remark  of 
strangers  in  the  city  that  everyone  seems  to  have 
something  in  particular  to  do  and  to  be  going 
straight  about  it,  though  there  is  none  of  the  ner- 
vous rush  and  bustle  of  a  large  city.  The  majority  of 
the  students  walk  with  heads  up  and  shoulders  back, 
and  though  there  is  no  gymnasium  the  physipue  of 
the  young  men,  and  women  too,  does  not  indicate 
a  crying  need  of  it.  Abundant  exercise  is  given 
in  going  to  and  from  recitations,  and  some  select 
rooms  at  a  distance  from  the  University  for  the 
sake  of  the  walk.  The  young  ladies  in  the  matter 
of  health  as  in  scholarship  do  not  yield  the  palm. 
I  can  now  recall  among  my  own  acquaintances  but 
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a  single  case  of  a  young  lady  who  was  obliged  to 
leave  college  on  account  of  sickness.  The  average 
student  would  probably  study  from  four  to  six 
hours  a  day,  and  some  of  the  young  men  perhaps 
even  eight,  besides  attending  recitations ;  but  this 
is  usually  accomplished  with  impunity  even  by  the 
girls,  unless  there  is  an  injudicious  attempt  to  com- 
bine too  much  society  with  college  work.  As  a 
rule  all  entertainments  are  held  on  Friday  or 
Saturday  evenings,  and  the  student  who  leaves  his 
books  then  is  all  the  better  for  it. 

The  matter  of  his  social  life  lies  wholly  with  each 
individual.  He  could  isolate  himself  entirely  if 
he  chose.  Boarding  about  the  town  in  private 
famiUes  or  in  large  clubs,  he  decides  for  himself 
what  and  how  many  friends  he  shall  have.  Ac- 
quaintances can  be  made  among  one's  classmates 
easily  and  quickly.  The  girls  of  a  class  are  bound 
together  more  closely  than  they  would  otherwise 
be  by  the  fact  of  their  small  number  in  proportion 
to  the  boys.  They  have  various  social  enterprises 
by  themselves,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the 
annual  reception  given  by  the  Sophomores  to  the 
Freshmen,  to  which  all  the  ladies  of  the  Academic 
department  are  invited.  This  reception  has  grown 
to  quite  a  formidable  size,  as  there  are  now  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  guests.  It  is  the  duty  of 
each  Junior  and  Senior  to  escort  a  Freshman,  while 
the  Sophomores,  dressed  in  distinguishing  costumes, 
act  as  hostesses. 

The  University  has  suffered  from  many  changes 
within  the  last  three  years,  especially  from  the 
deaths  of  sLk  of  the  most  able  men  of  its  faculty. 
The  loss  of  Professor  Morris  can  scarcely  be  made 
up  to  those  who  knew  him,  and  those  who  did  not 
know  him  personally  mourned  the  loss  from  among 
us  of  so  rarely  pure  and  noble  and  gentle  a  life. 
Besides  these  removals  at  which  we  must  not  mur- 
mur, are  others  which  call  for  and  receive  loudest 
complaints,  those  arising  from  the  penury  of  a 
state  which  has  as  yet  unmeasured  iron  mines  and 
pine  woods  within  its  boundaries.  Higher  salaries 
have  drawn  away  a  number  of  men  whom  the  Uni- 
versity could  ill  afford  to  lose  ;  but  such  is  the  fate 
of  state  institutions. 

The  policy  of  the  University  in  the  matter  of 
discipline  has  been  explained  by  President  Angell 
in  the  last  North  American  Review.     There  is  little 


sa.id  about  it  among  the  students,  and  now  that 
even  the  milder  forms  of  hazing  are  done  away 
with  and  the  general  sentiment  is  against  disorder; 
there  is  no  breaking  of  rules,  for  there  are  no  rules 
to  break.  There  is  no  need  on  the  part  of  the 
students  as  such  for  rules  protecting  their  rights ; 
for  they  are  independent  of  one  another  and  live  as 
citizens  of  the  town.  In  every  thing  the  student 
feels  his  own  responsibility  and  his  accountability 
to  himself.  His  aim  is  to  do  his  work  in  the  most 
faithful  and  effective  way,  and  while  there  are,  of 
course,  some  shirks  who  search  the  Announcement 
for  "  snaps,"  by  far  the  greater  part  are  honest  in 
trying  to  make  the  wisest  use  of  their  time. 

Caroline  L.  Gehton. 


A    LEGEND    OF    BILOXI. 


It  was  a  sunny  day  in  quaint  Biloxi,  the  oldest 
town,  but  one,  in  all  the  south.  I  was  lying  against 
the  huge  roots  of  a  giant  old  live-oak.  For  cen- 
turies, this  lordly  tree  had  stood  on  the  shining 
beach  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  reaching  up  its  great 
arms  to  the  sun  and  had  been  a  silent  witness  to 
many  an  interesting  romance  and  strange  bit  of 
history. 

However,  the  story  the  ancient  oak  seemed  to 
tell  me  that  bright  day  was  not  of  Northern  soldier 
nor  English  foe,  neither  of  French  missionary  nor 
Spanish  adventurer,  neither  of  Bienville  nor  De 
Sota,  although  the  masses  of  long,  grey  moss 
swaying  in  the  breeze  told  of  many  a  bloody  blue 
coat  and  grey  one  too,  while  the  myriads  of  tiny 
leaves  seemed  to  whisper  that  those  other  historic 
men  had  sought  the  great  tree's  shelter  from  the 
almost  tropical  sun. 

But  the  oak,  like  many  another  grey  bearded 
one,  loved  to  dwell  on  a  story  of  its  breeze-tossed, 
tender  youth. 

Long  before  any  pale-face  had  come  to  this  shore, 
it  stood  guard  over  an  Indian  wigwam,  the  abode 
of  old  Koheka,  the  proud  head-chief,  of  the  Biloxi 
tribe. 

No  young  brave  gladdened  this  Indian  father's 
heart,  his  only  child  was  one  fair  daughter,  the 
Princess  Arkita. 

The  joy  of  the  whole  tribe,  she  grew  like  a  sweet 
jessamine  flower,   shedding   the   fragrance   of  her 
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pure  life  throughout  the  forest.  'I'hc  very  brightness 
of  the  summer  day  seemed  to  shine  from  her  lovely 
face  ;  while  the  secrets  of  the  clearest  forest  bayous 
rested  deep  in  her  eyes.  Her  figure  was  straight 
and  slender  as  a  young  poplar  and  her  movements 
more  graceful  than  a  doe's.  The  birds  had  taught 
her  their  own  songs  which  rang  forth  from  her 
rounded  throat  in  many  a  clear,  rich  melody. 
Nature  had  been  her  nurse  and  had  told  her  all  her 
strange,  sweet  lore.  A  radiant  flower  of  the  woods, 
the  pride  of  the  coast,  Arkita  grew  to  girlhood. 

The  young  braves  brought  to  her  feet  their 
proudest  trophies  of  hunt  and  war.  Her  smile  was 
the  richest  pay  for  the  greatest  perils,  her  simple 
words  of  praise,  the  most  sought  for  glory.  The 
old  squaws  loved  her,  for  no  maiden  in  the  tribe 
was  quicker  than  the  Princess  to  bring  the  water 
from  the  spring,  or  more  ready  to  gather  the  fra- 
grant pine  knots  for  the  fire. 

To  Koheka,  she  was  life  itself,  he  loved  one  sweet 
caress  of  his  wild  child  more  than  all  the  glory  of 
his  wars. 

At  length  the  fame  of  her  beauty  spread  far 
and  wide  ;  and  Cheshohunka,  the  bravest  warrior, 
of  the  coast,  for  the  first  time  in  his  battle-scared 
life,  had  bowed  before  a  woman  and  had  sought  the 
chieftain,  with  rich  gift,  asking  for  his  daughter's 
hand. 

One  fair  day,  (to  Arkita,  it  always  seemed  the 
fairest  of  her  life,)  never  were  skies  more  blue  and 
deep,  the  softest  zephers  kissed  her  cheeks  and 
neck  and  bore  through  the  still,  cool  woods  heavy 
odors  of  the  richest  flowers.  In  the  glory  of  that 
afternoon,  even  the  birds  and  insects  dropped  their 
voices  to  a  sweet,  low  note  of  quiet  joy,  as  they 
sang  to  her,  gazing  far  away  over  those  shining 
waters,  dimpling  and  dancing  over  the  bright  sands 
of  the  shallows,  and  dark  and  thoughtful  in  the  deep 
channels.  She  sat,  as  she  loved  best  to  do,  under 
the  oak  tree's  shadow,  by  the  royal  wigwam  door, 
dreaming  such  bright,  strange  dreams  as  only  this 
dusky  child  of  nature  could  dream. 

Perhaps  she  thought  of  the  brave  young  chief, 
who  would  some  day  come  to  woo  her,  one  so  noble 
and  great  she  could  not  but  love  him,  for  the 
daughter  of  the  Great  Koheka  would  marry  but  the 
most  worthy.  Never  would  she  marry  Cheshohunka. 
She  did  not  love  him.     She  knew   that  in  his   cold 


heart  he  wanted  only  the  head-chiefs  daughter  for 
his  bride,  not  Arkita,  herself.  Yesterday,  his  heavy 
footstep  frightened  the  sweet  bird  hovering  tamely 
near  her,  and  he  shot  it  with  his  cruel  arrow  only  to  see 
it  fall,  not  caring  even  to  pick  it  up  from  under  the 
])almetto,  where  it  lay  helplessly  fluttering  its  blood- 
stained wings.  He  was  brave  but  he  was  wicked. 
No  love  could  ever  soften  his  stony  heart.  Never 
would  she  submit  to  such  a  husband,  and  with  dark 
eyes  flashing  Arkita  forever  banished  this  hapless 
suitor  from  her  heart. 

A\'hile  the  princess  lay  rapt  in  reveries  strange 
yet  sweet,  there  was,  moving  through  the 
forest  very  near  her,  a  young  chief.  He  had 
come  from  his  fierce  Natchez  tribe,  on  the  bank  of 
the  mighty  river,  with  a  message  to  Koheka.  His 
errand  was  a  peaceful  one  and  to  a  friendly  tribe, 
so  fearlessly  he  had  wandered  far  ahead  of  his 
accompaning  braves  and  alone  was  coming  along 
the  sands  of  the  blue  gulf.  Noble,  strong  and 
handsome  he  strode  over  the  coarse  grasses  of  the 
beach,  bearing  lightly  on  his  shoulders  a  large,  white 
swan,  which  had  fallen  prey  to  his  unerring  shot. 

A  stranger  usually  entered  the  village  from  the 
rear,  so  Shonkasawpa,  keeping  close  to  the  water's 
edge,  unnoticed  broke  through  the  dense,  tall 
undergrowth  almost  in  front  of  the  head-chiefs  tent. 

There  he  beheld  the  fairest  vision  of  his  life- 
Arkita,  her  graceful  form  reclining  against  the  soft 
deer  skins,  in  her  lap  a  great  stalk  of  the  fragrant 
yucca  flower,  against  whose  rich,  creamy  blossoms 
rested  her  round,  dark  arm.  Her  beauty  dazzled 
him,  while  the  whole  fire  of  his  Indian  soul  seemed 
to  burst  into  a  wonderful  flame  of  love  for  this 
beautiful  creature. 

To  Arkita  it  seemed  as  if,  in  truth  the  dusky 
prince  of  her  dreams  now  stood  before  her,  but  even 
her  most  lively  fancies  had  never  pictured  one  so 
tall,  so  splendid  as  he  who  stood  before  her,  this 
ideal  of  Indian  manhood. 

She  had  not  heard  his  almost  noiseless  steps  on 
the  sand,  and  as  he  suddenly  appeared  on  the  white 
beach,  she  thought  the  Great  Spirit  had  guided  him 
over  those  sparkling  waves  to  her,  may  be  from  the 
Happy  Hunting  Grounds.  "  Would  he,  in  those 
strong  arms  carry  her  to  a  canoe  as  swift  as  that 
wild  sea-bird  and  together  would  they  glide  away 
to  same  fairer  land  across  the  water?  " 
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But  he  was  not  a  spirit-chief  and  his  act  was 
only  a  simple  one  of  true  nature's  impulse.  He 
laid  at  her  feet  the  great  white  swan — love's  offering. 

No  word  escaped  his  lips,  but,  in  the  act,  love 
spoke  and  shone  from  his  dark  eyes  to  hers.  The 
oak  tree  saw,  and  over  this  regal  pair  a  king  tree 
rustled  a  royal  blessing. 

Shonkasawpa  sought  the  old  head-chief. 

As  chief  before  chief,  the  young  Natchez  warrior 
was  fully  as  proud  and  conscious  of  his  power  as 
the  old  leader  of  the  Biloxi.  But  when  with  a 
Natchez  ring  he  came  and  asked  of  him  the  lovely 
Arkita  for  his  bride,  that  for  her,  he  might  live  and 
fight  and  hunt,  his  deep  voice  wavered  and  even 
his  brave  spirit  for  once  was  faint. 

At  his  wigwam  door  Koheka  stood.  He  took 
the  ring  but  in  return  gave  a  loud,  haughty  laugh 
and  threw  the  circlet  far  out  into  the  dancing 
waves,  and,  with  an  Indian  oath,  he  swore,  that  until 
a  ring  grew  on  the  branches  of  that  oak  tree,  never 
should  he  take  his  child  from  him  to  wed  her  for 
his  bride.  Scornfully  he  turned  and  left  the  young 
man  silent. 

He  did  not  see  Arkita's  bright  eyes  sadly  watch- 
ing him,  from  behind  a  palmetto  clump,  but  the 
oak  tree  did  and  through  its  leaves  there  whispered 
voices  of  tender  witchery. 

"  She  love,  she  loves  but  thee  alone, 
Love  cannot  lose  its  own." 

Soon  a  gentle  rustle  among  the  broad  leaves  told 
him  that  she  was  near  and  quickly  he  sought  her 
side  to  tell  her  in  love's  accents  of  a  bold  plan,  to 
carr}'  her  away  at  night  and,  at  the  head  of  his  brave 
warriors,  to  fight  a  long  and  bloody  war  against  the 
enraged  Biloxi  tribe.  What  more  his  rich  voice 
poured  into  her  willing  ear  to  dance  down  to  her 
happy  heart,  we  may  not  know. 

But  a  divine  power  seemed  to  have  brought 
them  together  and  a  divine  power  planned  that 
their  love  should  be  rewarded. 

A  mighty  tempest  swept  over  that  southern  coast, 
the  greatest  they  had  ever  seen.  Instead  of  a  war 
of  men,  nature  battled  for  these,  her  children. 
With  thousands  of  hghtning  swords,  she  felled  the 
close  ranks  of  the  great  pine-forest,  whose  usual 
gentle  moans  changed  to  wild  shrieks  and,  with 
gaunt  arms  wildly  thrown  outward,  these  green-clad 
soldiers  crashing  fell  into  swollen  bayous  and  sank 


into  flooded  marshes  and  uprooted  undergrowth. 
Black  cloud  ships  fought  with  blacker  waves.  The 
mad  battalions  of  the  sky  thundered  volley  after 
volley  into  still  angrier  depths,  which,  in  return, 
sent  forth  an  awful  rolling  host  armed  with  seething 
masses  of  white  foam,  urged  on  by  the  hoarse  yells 
of  the  wind,  lashing  each  other  at  each  furious  cry, 
they  leaped  higher  and  higher  to  reach  the  terrible 
flashing  foe. 

Dreadful  was  the  destruction  over  that  lovely 
shore.  Hundreds  of  the  staunchest  warriors  of  the 
forest  fell,  but  our  brave,  young  oak  stood  firm 
through  all  the  blast.  The  noble  tree,  which  held 
the  lover's  secret,  held  the  ransom  for  that  love's 
thraldom. 

For,  when  the  wind  had  swept  itself  away  in 
violence,  and  the  clouds  had  poured  themselves 
out  in  a  flood,  when  the  old  sun  at  last  looked  upon 
the  devastated  land  and  shed  its  beams  on  our  oak 
tree,  lo  !  they  shone  straight  through  the  leafy  mass 
and  cast  a  round  disk  of  glory  at  Koheka's  door. 

For  Nature  had  conquered  in  her  battle  and 
triumphant  showed  two  branches  twined  into  a  ring. 

The  Natchez  ring  lay  beneath  the  tide  but  Na- 
ture gave  to  her  son  this  ring  to  last  for  centuries, 
to  tell  to  other  happy  lovers,  the  story  of  this 
Indian  king  and  his  happy  bride.  So  the  flower  of 
Biloxi  left  her  beloved  waters  and  their  fair  stories 
to  read  far  sweeter  tales  in  her  lover's  noble  face, 
and  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  river  joined  with  the 
moanings  of  the  pines  to  tell  her  now,  that  the  joy 
of  hfe  was  full. 

E.  E.,  'g2. 


OUR  LETTER  FROM  ATHENS. 

The  Greek  Lenten  season  is  just  over,  their  Easter 
this  year  happening  to  fall  on  the  same  day  as  that  of 
the  western  world. 

Like  other  lively  nations,  the  Greeks  precede  Lent 
by  a  carnival  festival,  but  it  is  a  decidedly  tame  and 
inane  affair,  spread  out,  as  it  is,  over  three  weeks. 
Now  and  then  one  met  a  sporadic  masquerade,  like 
Lord  Dundreary's  one  poor  little  bird  "  flocking  alone 
by  himself;  "  there  was  much  beating  of  perambulating 
drums  by  small  boys,  and  a  certain  huge  camel  fabri- 
cated of  a  dingy  hide  and  more  small  boys,  danced 
uncouthly  up  and  down  the  street.  The  whole  cul- 
minates, if  such  a  thing  can  be  said  to  culminate,  on 
Sunday  —  not  Tuesday — with  a   masked  procession 
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which  seemed  from  the  newspaper  accounts — for  I 
did  not  see  it  —  to  l)e  much  after  the  fasliion  of  such 
farcical  affairs  everywhere.  The  next  day  was  the  so- 
called  "  Kathara  Denterc,''^  or  "  Purification  Monday," 
when  everyone  is  supposed  to  refresh  himself  after  the 
feverish  excitement  of  the  carnival  with  the  simple 
pleasures  of  the  country,  and  so  step  easily  down  into 
the  abstinence  of  Lent.  The  whole  city  goes  out  a 
picnicking — to  Phalerum,  to  Cephissia,  or  perhaps  no 
farther  than  the  hills  about  the  city.  The  slopes  of 
the  IVtuseum  and  Pnyx  hills  just  west  of  the  Acropolis 
were  the  favorite  resort,  and  it  was  exceedingly  enter- 
taining to  wander  about,  now  watching  the  merry 
groups  seated  about  their  big  loaves  of  bread,  dishes 
of  black  olives,  and  huge  jugs  of  resinated  wine,  now 
joining  a  circle  that  had  formed  about  a  line  of  dancers, 
weaving  back  and  forth,  and  singing  the  stophic  songs 
that  accompany  the  national  dancers.  Everyone 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  himself  so  heartily  in  a  simple 
innocent  fashion,  men,  women  and  children  together, 
that  it  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  pleasantest  festivals  I 
had  ever  seen. 

The  entire  period  of  Lent  is  still  kept  in  the  coun- 
try, but  the  average  Greek  of  the  city  is  by  no  means 
so  strict,  satisfying  himself  with  fasting  the  first  week 
or  the  last,  or  perhaps  only  on  (lood  Friday.  He  pat- 
ronizes special  Lenten  dishes,  though,  like  chalvar,  a 
paste  of  sesame  seed  and  honey,  and  ^w/flj,  bivalves 
who-ie  delicate  rainbow-lined  brown  shells  lie  in  heaps 
at  the  street-corners. 

On  Thursday  of  Holy  Week,  as  in  the  western 
church,  the  special  services  begin.  People  fast  now 
with  some  strictness,  but  their  chief  thoughts  seem  to 
be  anticipatory  ones,  and  their  chief  occupation  getting 
ready  for  Easter.  In  the  country,  where  the  manneis 
retain  their  primitive  simplicity,  everything  is  made 
fresh  with  paint  and  whitewash,  and  one  saw  this  here 
and  there  in  the  edge  of  the  city.  I  remember  speci- 
ally a  tiny  little  box  of  a  church, hard  by  the  Acropolis, 
which  was  getting  a  thorough  whitening  inside  and  out 
at  the  hands  of  a  vigorous  old  dame.  The  church 
equipments  lay  in  a  dingy  little  heap  on  a  stone  near 
by,  several  dim  pictures  of  the  patron  lady,  "St. 
Paraskeve "  (St.  Preparation)  with  tin  haloes  about 
their  heads  and  ribbon  bows  pinned  on  for  ornament, 
faded  cloths,  a  battered  taper-stand,  and  the  like. 

Good  Friday  morning  everything  began  to  wear  a 
fdstal  appearance.  The  streets  were  gay  with  booths, 
bedecked  with  pictures  and  tinsel,  and  laden  with 
stores  of  white  and  yellow  tapers ;  the  baker's  shops 
were  full  of  fresh-baked,  shining  bread-cakes,  twisted 
in  fantastic  shapes,  dotted  with  red  eggs  and  stamped 
with  the  cross.  Huge  piles  of  these  same  red  eggs  are 
at  every  corner.  And  lambs,  lambs  everywhere  ! 
borne  on  the  shoulders,  flung  over  the  back  like  a  sack 


of  meal,  carried  by  the  fore-legs  with  heads  down, 
swung  by  fore  and  hind-legs  between  two  men,  but 
always  and  ever  so  utterly  patient  and  unresislent,  that 
it  makes  you  fairly  sad  to  see  them,  and  to  know  that 
they  are  one  and  all  being  "  led  to  the  slaughter." 
For  there  are  few  Greek  families  too  poor  to  afford  a 
lamb  at  Eastcr-time,  though  they  may  seldom  eat 
meat  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Here  are  bundles  of 
long  spits  for  roasting  them,  too,  for  they  are  to  be 
roasted  whole  in  true  primitive  style,  in  the  open  air. 

The  churches  are  crowded  with  worshippers,  and 
services  are  going  on  constantly,  as  the  bells,  clanging 
in  every  direction,  testify.  But  they  are  not  one  whit 
more  solemn  or  impressive  than  usual,  rather  they 
seem  to  our  strangers  eyes  a  little  livelier,  for  all  are 
watching  with  interest  the  spreading  out  of  a  pall  em- 
broidered with  the  form  of  Christ,  before  the  sanctuary 
screen,  and  the  decking  of  it  with  flowers.  Later,  all 
press  forward  to  kiss  the  figure,  and  receive  a  flower 
from  the  priest  before  they  go. 

But  the  great  ceremony  is  in  the  evening.  By 
special  good-fortune  we  not  only  obtained  entrance  to 
the  cathedral,  but  with  the  courtesy  which  Greeks 
always  show  to  strangers  were  passed  between  the 
densely  packed  masses  of  people,  till  we  stood  at  the 
very  foot  of  the  bier  on  which  was  the  sacred  cikon 
standing.  Everyone  in  the  church  carried  a  lighted 
taper,  and  the  air  was  dim  with  smoke  and  incense. 
The  metropolitan  bishop  of  Athens,  with  attendant 
priests,  stood  before  the  bier,  and  behind  it  tiny  boys 
with  long  yellow  coats  and  huge  tapers  taller  than 
themselves.  Over  opposite  between  the  bishop's 
chair  and  the  empty  dais  for  the  royal  family,  were 
several  of  the  cabinet,  all  in  immaculate  drebS-suits 
and  white  kids,  holding  their  big  tapers  very  demurely. 
Triconpis,  the  prime  minister,  came  in  a  little  later 
with  his  calm  inscrutable  face,  and  joined  his  satellites. 
Upon  his  arrival  the  metropolitan  came  across  followed 
by  a  salver  of  bouquets,  one  of  which  he  presented  to 
each  of  the  ministers,  who  duly  kissed  his  hand  in 
return. 

All  the  while  the  chanting  of  the  liturgy  was  going 
on,  the  voices  of  the  choir  rising  and  falling  in  a  sim- 
ple, monotonous  melody,  interspersed  with  the  recita- 
tives of  the  priests.  At  one  point  the  priest  brings  a 
great  salver  of  rose-leaves  to  the  bishop,  who  sprinkles 
them  by  handfuls  over  the  eikon. 

Then  the  chief  men  came  forward  to  kiss  the  sacred 
images,  Triconpis  first  of  all.  His  expression  was  that 
of  a  man  who  resolutely  walks  up  to  a  disagreeable 
duty,  and  though  of  course  he  performed  it  with  all  the 
correctness  of  an  orthodox  Greek,  there  was  something 
about  him  that  said  as  plain  as  words  could  that  it  was 
an  empty  farce  to  him.  Great,  gold-embroidered 
banners  were   brought  in  now,  the  plain  black  crucifix 
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followed,  the  priests  took  up  the  four  corners  of  the 
cloth,  and  the  procession  began  to  form  and  pass  out 
of  the  church.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
same  services  are  going  on  in  every  church,  and  that 
at  nearly  the  same  time  emerges  from  the  door  of  each 
this  procession  bearing  the  eikon  and  crucifix  with 
banners  and  tapers,  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  neigh- 
boring streets.  One  point  of  observation  was  a 
balcony  in  Hermes  street,  the  main  thoroughfare  of 

the  city. 

Etnily  Norcross,  '80. 

(^Continued.) 


THE    WEEK. 


On  Sunday,  Sept.  22,  at  the  regular  hour  for  morning 
service,  Mr.  Ise  of  Japan,  spoke  of  his  work  in  that 
country.  His  theme  was  the  evangelization  of  Japan, 
especially  the  work  among  the  young  men  at  college  in 
Tokio.  IVIissionary  work  began  in  Japan  about  thirty 
years  ago.  In  1881,  it  was  reported  that  there  were 
five  thousand  Christians,  and  ninety-three  churches  in 
the  country.  Now,  there  are  thirty  thousand  Christ- 
ians, and  three  hundred  churches.  The  work  is 
extending  to  almost  every  town  and  village  of  any 
consequence.  Christian  membership  is  confined 
mainly  to  the  intelligent  middle  class.  The  college 
young  men  have  been  practically  atheists.  To  the 
iVIikado  and  their  parents  they  gave  their  devotion, 
amounting  even  to  worship,  while  they  despised  the 
Christian  religion.  But  now  this  is  changed,  and 
their  attitude  toward  the  Christian  is  that  of  respect. 
Tokio  is  the  great  centre  of  everything,  especially  of 
education,  so  it  is  the  rendezvous  of  young  men.  Of 
the  twelve  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  eighty 
thousand  are  young  men.  They  have  an  immense  in- 
fluence in  Japan.  They  are  the  leaders,  and  their 
opinions  have  to  be  respected  by  all  men  in  position. 
They  are  the  pulse  of  the  nation.  Five  years  ago 
began  the  Christian  movement  among  these  young  men. 
The  work  was  started  by  IVlr.  Ise,  in  the  student  quarter 
of  Tokio,  where  Miss  Kin  Kato  is,  whom  we  remember 
so  well.  He  found  that  the  way  to  win  them  was  by 
preaching  simply  Christ  Jesus.  He  had  a  little  church 
with  nothing  to  attract  the  people  except  the  preaching 
of  Christ.  They  need  an  edifice  to  seat  eight  hun- 
dred, which  will  be  comfortable,  in  which  to  hold 
preaching  on  Sunday  and  lectures  on  week  days. 
Among  themselves  they  raised  all  they  could,  but  it 
was  inadequate.  The  wealthy  men,  since  they  are 
not  themselves  Christians,  do  not  respond  to  the  call 
for  money  for  this  cause.  So  Mr.  Ise  saw  that  the 
only  way  to  get  money  was  to  come  to  America,  and 
he  has  been  about  in  our  cities  speaking  and  soliciting. 
He  thinks  that  if  the  work  among  the  young  men  were 


carried  on  with  a  firmer  basis,  the  result  would  be  that 
in  fifteen  years  Japan  would  be  a  Christian  nation. 
He  closed  with  an  appeal  to  us  all  to  have  a  share  in 
the  glorious  work  of  contributing  our  mite,  or  by 
going  ourselves  to  work  among  the  young  women. 

* 

Last  Saturday  evening  the  sounds  of  song  and 
laughter  told  those  passing  the  windows  of  room  X 
that  something  was  going  on.  In  the  prettily  dressed 
room  the  advanced  Freshmen,  of  '93,  were  holding 
their  farewell  meeting. 

Rugs  and  easy  chairs  lent  a  home-like,  inviting 
appearance ;  and  a  tasty  arrangement  of  pictures  and 
flowers  completed  the  transformation  of  the  room. 

A  rake  or  so  stood  near  to  remind  the  class  that  they 
must  "  make  "  (rake)  "hay  while  the  sun  shines." 
But  not  until  the  hour  for  arriving  had  come  would  a 
spectator  have  seen  the  most  interesting  part.  The 
maidens,  called  "infants"  last  year,  "on  account," 
as  their  historian  feelingly  said,  "of  their  ignorance 
in  that  all  important  subject,  'Chemistry'"  showed 
their  appreciation  of  the  many  jokes  at  their  expense 
b)'  their  attire. 

After  being  called  "  backward "  for  a  year,  they 
decided  to  try  the  experiment  of  really  being  backward 
for  one  evening.  They  looked  very  ludicrous  as  they 
entered  the  room ,  with  remarkable  coiffures  so  contrived 
as  to  conceal  their  faces,  with  masks  and  grotesque 
faces  covering  the  back  of  their  heads,  and  with  their 
dresses  turned  around.  Some  of  them  advanced,  or 
more  properly  backed,  quite  gracefully  into  the  room 
fanning  their  false  faces,  and  extending  their  hands  to 
those  receiving. 

The  historian  delivered  the  class  history  in  a  very 
effective  manner,  and  though  viewing  the  class  with 
unseeing  eyes,  her  useful  pair  being  on  the  other  side 
of  her  head,  she  wasassured  by  the  ripples  of  laughter 
that  her  efforts  were  enjoyed.  After  some  refreshing 
cream  and  wafers,  the  souvenirs,  pretty  banjo-shaped 
cards,  on  which  the  date  was  written  backward,  were 
given,  and  the  class  sorrowfully  disbanded. 

*  * 

* 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Art  Society  was 
held  Saturday  evening,  September  twenty-first.  Each 
member,  during  the  summer,  had  been  on  the  outlook 
for  art  news  that  would  be  of  interest  to  the  society, 
and  the  result  was  an  interesting  and  enjoyable  meeting. 
As  Senior  essays  will  in  a  short  time  impress  the 
world  with  the  need  of  art  training,  each  member  of 
the  Society  is  congratulating  himself  on  the  oppor- 
tunities which  are  placed  within  reach.  Miss  Denio 
gladdened  our  hearts  with  the  news  that  during  the 
summer  we  had  had  several  valuable  presents.  A  rare 
collection   of  water-colors,  and  a  hundred   etchings. 
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have  been  added  to  our  already  valuable  library.  Miss 
Denio  is  preparing  a  leaflet  wliieh  will  help  us  to  ap- 
preciate more  clearly  the  beauties  of  the  Stetson  col- 
lection. Miss  Newman  told  us  of  some  interesting 
discoveries  that  had  been  made  in  art  old  Italian  church 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  church  has  long  been 
used  as  a  hospital,  but  by  chance  valuable  pictures  and 
busts  have  been  found  in  the  Chapel.  And  so  the 
evening  went  on,  each  member  adding  some  interest- 
ing news,  though  other  matters  besides  those  per- 
taining strictly  to  Art  were  discussed.  The  program 
for  the  next  meeting  was  read,  and  when  the  meeting 
adjourned  we  were  anxious  for  the  time  to  come  when 
we  should  enjoy  another  meeting  so  pleasant  and 
profitable. 

*  If! 

The  first  concerts  of  the  season  were  not,  by  any 
means  forgotton,  although  an  account  of  them  did  not 
appear  in  our  first  number.  Luckily  they  had  the 
quality  of  being  good  enough  to  keep,  and  it  was  with 
that  idea  that  they  were  left  over. 

On  the  first  Saturday  of  the  term  the  despondent  (?) 
Freshmen  were  aroused  by  dulcet  strains.  The  causes 
of  these  effects,  they  soon  discovered  in  a  band  of 
serenaders  beneath  their  windows.  Such  was  their 
discrimination,  that  it  took  but  the  first  line  of  the  first 
verse  to  make  them  vUiisper  "  Sophomores!"  and  the 
thundering  class  yell  confirmed  them  in  their  opinions, 
if  indeed  confirmation  was  needed. 

Of  course,  the  Freshmen  applauded  and  did  the 
proper  thing  generally;  they  even  went  so  far  as  to 
leave  their  windows  open  after  it  began  to  rain.  For, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  a  gentle  shower  had  to 
intrude  its  moistening  presence,  just  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  it  was  obliging  not  to  rain  any  harder.  But 
nobody  minded.  Oh,  no,  indeed  !  One  would  almost 
have  thought  the  gallant  Sophomore  had  taken  lessons 
of  our  lake  singers,  so  superior  were  they  to  water  and 
darkness. 

At  all  events,  the  Freshmen  were  enchanted.  They 
not  only  felt  grateful,  but  showed  their  gratitude  in  a 
pretty  way.  That  was  by  returning  the  serenade  on 
the  following  Monday.  Ninety-two  surely  has  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  tribute  paid  her  by  admiring  Ninety- 
three,  and  we  all  ^ofTer  congratulations.  For,  if  the 
succeeding  Freshman  classes  follow  Ninety-three's 
brilliant  example  and  sing  as  sweetly,  everyone  will 
look  forward  to  these  welcoming  serenades. 


entertainment  afforded  us  by  the  club  List  winter.  It 
is  a  decidedly  pleasant  innovation  to  have  the  concerts 
begin  so  early  in  the  term,  for  not  only  does  college 
seem  hardly  natural  to  the  old  students  before  the 
concerts  begin,  but  also  by  commencing  them  early, 
the  concerts  will  help  to  lessen  the  trials  of  new  comers 
by  convincing  them  what  a  delightful  place  Wellesley 
is  after  all. 

The  programme  opened  with  the  waltz  "  Fair  and 
Bright"  by  Lamothe,  a  selection  familiar  to  all  of  us, 
but  one  which  loses  none  of  its  fascination  on  still 
closer  acquaintance,  and  which  bids  fair  to  long  retain 
its  place  as  one  of  the  most  charming  of  vocal  waltzes. 
The  succeeding  selections,  though  mostly  familiar, 
were  most  agreeably  rendered  and  were  well  calculated 
to  show  the  excellent  training  of  the  club.  The  "  Ring 
and  Rose  "  by  Koschat,  as  well  as  "  Stars  of  the  Sum- 
mer Night"  by  Arens,  are  examples  of  close  and  very 
beautiful  harmony,  and  were  so  rendered  as  to  e.xercise 
their  full  charm.  The  voices  are  well  adapted  to  each 
other,  and  much  credit  is  due  to  their  conductor,  Mr. 
Frank  J.  Smith,  for  the  excellence  of  the  club's  quar- 
tette singing.  To  Mr.  Smith  also  is  due  the  mirth 
provoking  arrangement  of  "The  Old  Cabin  Home," 
in  which  is  a  vocal  banjo  accompaniment,  if  such  we 
may  call  it,  so  realistic,  as  to  be  quite  startling.  In- 
deed, if  the  banjo  accompaniment  of  "  The  Old  Cabin 
Home,"  and  the  irresistible  imitations  of  a  bag-pipe  in 
"  Old  King  Cole  "  are  samples  of  the  powers  of  the 
club,  it  might,  with  assured  success,  resolve  itself  into 
a  vocal  orchestra. 

It  is  always  strange  to  hear  from  a  man,  a  voice  so 
like  a  woman's  as  is  that  of  Mr.  Devoll,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  keep  the  unexpectedness  of  it  from  beingalmost 
as  prominent  a  factor  in  the  sensation  of  a  listener,  as 
is  the  quality  of  the  voice  itself.  Mr.  DevoU's  voice 
has  a  peculiar,  pathetic  quality,  well  adapted  to  the 
selections  he  gave. 

Schumann's  "Two  Grenadiers"  was  delightfully 
given  by  Mr.  Lewis,  and  the  transition  into  the  grand 
air  of  "  Le  Marseilles  "  was  stirring  as  that  grand  old 
hymn  always  is  and  must  be. 

The  club  was  most  obliging  in  responding  to  the 
repeated  encores  insisted  upon  by  the  students,  and 
there  is  left  a  strong  desire  to  hear  them  sing  again. 


The  Concert. 


A  large  and  enthusiastic  audience  welcomed  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Lotus  Glee  Club,  on  Monday  evening, 
attracted  doubtless  by  the  remembrance  of  the  pleasant 


The  effort  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to 
excavate  the  ruins  of  Babylon  and  the  desire  of  Harvard 
to  dig  up  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  have  led 
Princeton  to  plan  an  expedition  for  collecting  fossils  in 
the  bad  lands  of  Oregon.  There  is  a  true  American 
flavor  about  this  Princetonian  project  which  places  it 
upon  a  plane  of  loyalty  not  reached  by  the  more  clas- 
sic ambitions  of  the  other  universities  mentioned  above. 
— Biiiler  Collegian. 
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COLLEGE   NOTES. 


INTER-COLLEGIATE    NEWS. 


The  tennis  tournament  promises  us  excitement  for 
the  days  to  come. 

Miss  Fletcher,  '89,  is  tutor  in  the  Latin  department, 
and  iVIiss  Constantine,  '89,  is  the  Greek  tutor. 

The  books  used  by  Emily  M.  Evans  during  her  col- 
lege course  have  been  given  by  her  sister  to  the  Loan 
Library. 

Professor  Cohn  of  Cambridge  is  to  give  lectures  to 
the  higher  French  classes  on  Wednesdays.  This  ar- 
rangement will  be  continued  during  the  year. 

On  Sunday  afternoon.  Miss  Whiting  invited  the 
members  of  the  I.  H.  N.  Sociey  to  meet  in  the  parlor. 
About  forty  were  present  and  listened  to  the  encour- 
aging ideas  of  Miss  Whiting  and  Miss  Mary  Roberts. 

Society  Hallis  at  last  completed,  and  Phi  Sigma  and 
Zeta  Alpha  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  it.  The  soci- 
eties held  an  informal  reception  on  Friday  evening. 
The  room  will  be  open  to  the  admiring  public 
from  eleven  to  twelve  on  Mondays. 

We  sincerely  regret  to  announce  to  our  readers  the 
death  of  an  old  and  honored  retainer  of  the  institution. 
Bruin,  the  faithful  watch  of  Waban  Cottage,  met;  with 
a  violent  death  on  Tuesday  last.  An  express  train 
was  the  unhappy  cause  of  the  calamity.  The  bereaved 
f.imily  have  the  sympathy  of  the  entire  community. 

The  echo  in  the  new  Art  Lecture  Room  may  not  be 
appreciated  by  instructors  and  students,  but  it  has 
found  one  enthusiastic  admirer  in  our  friend,  Tim,  the 
milkman.  He  confided  to  the  young  woman  in  charge, 
who  was  obligingly  showing  him  around,  that  that 
echo  was  "just  fine."  As  she  looked  doubtful,  he 
assured  her  it  must  have  been  intentional  with  the 
architect,  adding  with  a  knowing  wink, — "  Oh,  them 
fellers  know  a  thing  or  two —  they  know  how  to  put  in 
a  good  echo."  This  item  may  prove  consoling  in  the 
future. 

On  Monday,  September  23rd,  Professor  Niles  took  a 
party  of  would-be  geologists  upon  a  voyage  of  obser- 
vation to  Newton  Upper  Falls  and  vicinity.  Besides 
the  class  in  geology,  there  were  some  guests,  among 
whom  were  Mrs.  Niles  and  Professor  Hayes.  The 
region  of  the  Falls  and  of  the  meandering  Charles  was 
found  peculiarly  favorable  for  the  study  of  the  action  of 
water;  and  was,  therefore,  interesting  to  the  geologist 
for  the  history  it  told,  as  it  was  to  the  artist  for  the 
picture  it^made.  The  party  returned  well  pleased  with 
their  trip  and  more  than  ever  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
grey  old  earth  carries  many  secrets  in  her  bosom,  but 
also  newly  aware  that  her  secrets  are  not  so  deep  that 
they  cannot  be  brought  to  light  by  the  persevering 
geologist. 


A  SON  of  Arch-deacon  Farrar  of  London  takes  his 
place  this  year  among  the  Freshmen  at  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  college  year.  Dr.  Albion 
W.  Small  entered  upon  his  duties,  as  jsresident  of 
Colby  University. 

The  John  Crouse  Memorial  College  for  Women,  the 
bequest  of  John  Crouse  to  Syracuse  University,  was 
dedicated  Wednesday,  Sept.  18. 

Of  170  applicants  for  admission  to  Harvard,  at  the 
recent  examinations,  there  were  but  twelve,  who  re- 
ceived credits  for  proficiency  in  English. 

The  class  which  has  just  entered  Princeton,  is  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  college,  numbering  200. 
The  college  now  offers  an  exceptionally  fine  course  in 
electrical  engineering. 

The  Freshman  class  at  Amherst  is  unusually  large, 
having  102  members.  There  have  been  several  additions 
to  the  other  classes.  The  report  is  not  true  that  the 
number  of  students  is  limited  to  300. 

At  Rutger's  College,  a  new  laboratory,  called  New 
Jersey  Hall,  has  just  been  completed.  It  is  elaborately 
fitted  up  with  every  facility  for  rapid  and  exact  work 
in  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis.  Its  cost  was 
$40,000. 

Prof.  David  P.  Todd,  of  Amherst  College,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  government,  director  of  an 
eclipse  expedition  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  Rev. 
W.  J.  Holland  has  received  the  commission  as  natura- 
list. The  e.xpedition  will  probably  sail  about  the  first 
of  October. — yonrnal  of  Education. 

The  Princeton  University  Scientific  Expedition, 
made  up  of  nine  students  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Scott  has  returned  from  Oregon.  The  summer  was 
spent  in  the  John  Day  regions  in  search  for  fossil 
remains.  Valuabk  results  have  been  attained  and  the 
spoils  of  the  expedition,  consisting  of  something  like 
two  tons  of  fossils,  will  be  added,  when  classified,  to 
the  important  collections  of  previous  years. — N.  V. 
Daily  Tribiuie. 

John  Hopkins  University  will  "begin  the  new  year  the 
first  of  October  with  unimpaired  efiiciency.  Neither 
the  salary  of  the  president  nor  of  the  professors  has 
been  cut,  and  several  new  appointments  have  been 
made.  By  the  will  of  John  W.  McCoy,  the  college 
inherits  his  library  of  8000  volumes  and  is  made  the 
residuary  legatee  of  his  estate  estimated  at  above 
$100,000.  A  new  building  given  by  Eugene  Levering 
of  Baltimore  is  now  going  up,  and  a  lectureship  in 
literature  has  been  endowed  by  a  gift  of  $20,000. — 
Jotcrnal  of  Education. 
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AULD    ACQUAINTANCE. 


OUR    OUTLOOK. 


Miss  Emily  Norcross,  '80,  one  of  whose  letters  from 
Greece,  received  last  year  too  late  for  the  Couraiil. 
appears  in  our  present  issue,  has  taken  the  position  of 
assistant  Latin  teacher  in  Smith  College. 

Mrs.  Mary  Sheldon  Barnes,  formerly  head  of  the 
department  of  History,  removes  this  fall  to  Blooming- 
ton,  Indiana,  where  her  husband  has  been  appointed 
Professor  of  History  in  the  State  University. 

Miss  Cora  Stickney,  '80,  is  principal  of  a  private 
school  in  Ashmont,  Mass. 

Miss  Ellen  A.  Vinton,  '84,  is  teaching  in  Davenport 
Female  College,  Lenoir,  N.  C. 

On  a  tiny  island  in  the  Farmington  river,  at  four 
o'clock  on  the  perfect  summer  afternoon  of  Aug.  28, 
the  wedding  ceremony  of  '88's  class  President  was 
performed  by  the  bride's  father  and  brother.  No 
more  ideal  spot,  nor  more  perfect  day  could  have 
been  desired  by  the  bride  herself,  and  all  surroundings 
seemed  but  a  fit  setting  to  her  beauty. 

Standing  beneath  the  same  tree  under  which  her 
mother  and  father  had  stood  when  they  took  upon 
themselves  like  vows,  twenty-eight  years  before,  with 
the  sunshine  kissing  her  hair  and  bringing  out  each 
beauty  of  her  face,  in  the  presence  of  her  family  and  a 
few  friends  Christabel  Lee  became  Mrs.  SafTord. 

The  bride's  gown  was  of  white  crepe,  simply  made 
and  well  nigh  hidden  by  the  full  white  veil  which  en- 
veloped her  until  the  ceremony  was  over,  and  the 
officiating  clergyman  threw  it  aside  to  take  a  father's 
kiss,  and  give  a  minister's  salutation. 

By  the  bride  stood  her  sister,  Grace,  as  maid  of 
honor,  while  Theodore  Lee  served  as  the  groom's  best 
man.  Wellesley  was  well  represented  by  a  member  of 
'88,  and  of '91,  as  well  as  by  the  bride  herself,  and  her 
maid  of  honor.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  refresh- 
ments were  served  informally,  and  after  receiving  the 
congratulations  of  those  present,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saffbrd 
left  by  the  evening  train,  followed  by  showers  of  rice, 
good  wishesand  earnest  love.  It  was  an  ideal  wedding, 
full  of  sentiment,  without  affectation.  No  doubt 
nor  sadness  was  allowed  to  present  itself,  and  even  the 
few  tears  that  were  shed  were  but  opportunities  seized 
by  the  sun  for  making  tiny  bows  of  promise  on  the 
faces  of  those  who  loved  the  bride  and  groom. 


MARRIED. 


DiCK-DuNLAP. — At   Keokuk,    la.,    Sept.    ig,    Helen 

Adelaide   Dunlap,  student  at  Wellesley,  'So-'84,  to 

Clarence  Fremont  Dick. 
Pendleton-Matthews.— At  Bangor,  Me.,  Sept.  10, 

Inez  Louise  Matthews,  student  at  Wellesley,  'S6-'87, 

to  Mark  Pierce  Pendleton. 


"  Mrs.  Florence  Wischnewetsky  who  has  given  her- 
self up  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  working- 
women,  is  the  daughter  of  Judge  W.  D.  Kelley.  -She 
was  graduated  at  Cornell,  and  went  to  a  German 
University  for  a  finishing  course.  There  she  met  a 
young  Russian  medical  student  whom  she  married. 
She  is  president  of  the  Working  Women's  Society  of 
Philadelphia;  but  the  New  "i'ork  working-women  have 
her  to  thank  also,  for  the  passage  of  the  factory  bill 
was  largely  due  to  her  e.vertions." — Harper^ s  Bazar. 

"  The  State  Labor  Commissioner  of  Maine  reports 
that  women  are  there  occupied  in  fifty  different  pursuits, 
including  those  of  artists,  physicians,  and  clergymen, 
but  that  the  liighest  amount  earned  by  any  woman  is 
$1600  a  year.  When  we  compare  this  income  with 
that  of  the  washer-woman  it  may  seem  relatively  large, 
but  when  we  consider  the  large  number  of  men  in 
Maine  who  earn  twice  the  amount  or  more,  it  gives  a 
graphic  illustration  of  the  industrial  disadvantages  of 
women."— T.  W.  H    in  Hafpc?-^s  Ba::ar. 

"The  H'o/iian's  youriial  m^nXSons  a  young  artist,  of 
Boston,  Miss  Caroline  King,  who  was  earning  a  fair 
income,  but  was  anxious  to  make  enough  in  addition 
to  enable  her  to  visit  Paris  in  the  interest  of  her  art 
studies.  A  New  York  firm  made  a  contract  with  her 
for  a  series  of  designs  representing  the  various  industries 
of  women,  and  Miss  King  received  an  order  for  three- 
hundred  dollars,  which  would  enable  her  to  make  the 
Paris  trip ;  but  being  informed  that  they  were  to  be 
used  to  decorate  cigarette  packages.  Miss  King  felt 
that  she  could  not  conscientiously  furnish  them.  She 
gave  up  the  three-hundred-dollar  order  and  with  it  her 
European  trip." — New  York  Independent. 

"  Boston  University  has  graduated  four  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  doctors  of  medicine  and  surgery,  nearly 
one  half  of  whom  are  women." — Harper^s  Bazar. 

Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  well  known  as  the  founder 
of  the  Primrose  League,  has  begun  literary  work  by  an 
:'  article  in  the  New  Review  giving  a  description  of  a 
trip  to  Russia. 

The  Christian  Register  states  that  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  decides  that  a  woman  can  legally  hold 
office,  by  appointing  Mary  F.  Seymour,  the  president 
of  the  Union  Stenographic  Co.,  of  New  York  and 
editor  of  TJie  Business  Waman^s  yonrnal,  a  commis- 
sioner of  that  court  for  the  whole  country. 

"  More  than  two  thousand  ladies,  whose  names  fill 
thirty-four  columns  ol  the  published  report  of  the 
National  Society,  made  a  list  which  largely  exceeds 
that  of  the  English  Remonstrants,  published  in  the 
August  Nineteeiit/i  Century. ^^ — Waman's  Journal. 
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WABAN     RIPPLES. 


MAGAZINES     AND      REVIEWS      FOR      SEP- 
TEMBER. 


The  scientific  and  moral  effect  of  Wellesley  training 
upon  coming  generations  is  evidenced  already  in  one 
of  the  grandsons  of  the  institution,  the  class  baby  of 
'80.  The  little  four-year-old  caught  a  wasp  and  held 
it  between  his  baby  thumb  and  fore-finger,  the  wasp, 
meantime,  resenting  the  interference  with  his  liberty 
by  a  vij'orous  use  of  his  natural  weapon  of  defence. 
The  little  fellow  never  for  a  moment  loosened  his 
grasp,  but  looking  excitedly  at  his  prize  cried  :  — 

"E-e-e!  Eee  !  How  does  he  do  it?  How  does 
he  doit?" 

Twin  Liiininay-ics .     Date,  Sept.  20,  1889. 

First  Professor, — "  How  good  it  is  to  have  the  sun 
out!" 

Second  Professor, — •'  Yes,  but  the  great  question  is 
now,  when  will  the  Prelude  be  out? " 

Our  friend,  Mr.  Ise  of  Japan,  told  us  during  his  visit 
to  Wellesley,  this  past  week,  of  an  American,  who, 
while  traveling  in  Japan,  became  very  proud  of  the 
knowledge  he  had  gained  of  the  Japanese  language. 
Among  his  other  achievements  in  this  direction,  he 
learned  that  "thank  you"  is  ^"^  arigatoP  Being 
anxious  to  prove  his  politeness  to  the  Japanese:  he 
repeated  this  many  times  to  himself  that  he  might  have 
it  perfectly  at  his  command  when  he  should  need  it. 
He  quickly  forgot  the  nasal  "  g  "  and  broad  "  a  "  of 
the  Japanese  and  as  he  practiced  upon  the  word  it 
passed  through  the  following  transformations  :  "  ari- 
gato,"  "  arigato,"  "  arigator,"  alligator,"  and,  when  he 
first  used  it  to  a  Japanese  "  crocodile ! " 

He  also  told  us  of  an  English  sign,  which  an  ambi- 
tious Japanese  barber  put  before  his  door  and  which 
read,  "  Place  for  cutting  heads." 

This  reminds  me  of  an  examination  which  was  given 
in  a  Japanese  school  to  test  the  students  knowledge  of 
English  idioms.  One  of  these,  "  Out  of  sight,  out  of 
mind,"  was  shunned  by  all,  except  one  courageous  boy 
who  interpreted  it  as  meaning,  "  The  invisible  is 
always  insane." 

Scene — United  States  Hotel,  Saratoga. 

Society  Girl. — "  They  are  famous  for  their  potato 
salad  here.     Have  you  tried  it?" 

Wellesley  Ditto.  —  "Yes,  I  ordered  it  but  I 
did  not  like  it.  I  wanted  it  as  a  salad  course,  and  the 
waiter  brought  it  with  my  meat,  so  when  I  was  ready 
to  eat  it,  it  was  cold  !  " 


Nineteenth  Century. — "  Wordsworth's  Great  Fail- 
ure" is  the  title  of  an  article  by  which  its  writer  aims 
to  "  qualify  the  conception  of  Wordsworth  as  a  man 
of  clear,  inflexible  jJinpose,  of  steady  happy  self- 
satisfied  industry,"  one  who  indifferent  to  critics,  did 
just  what  he  intended.  Wordsworth's  purpose  was  to 
write  a  philosophical  poem  on  Man,  Nature  and  So- 
ciety, which  was  to  be  the  principal  work  of  his  life.  In 
this  he  failed.  The  writer  of  the  article  considers  this 
an  instance  in  which  Nature  did  better  for  Wordsworth 
than  he  would  have  done  for  himself;  for  his  dream  is 
nearer  fulfilment  in  his  shorter  poems  than  it  would 
have  been  in  a  philosophical  argument. —  "In  Search 
of  a  Religion  "  is  in  the  form  of  a  conversation  between 
three  men.  This  search  will  be  helpful  to  some  of 
us. — "Criticism  as  a  Trade"  contains  much  that  is 
equally  applicable  to  all  criticism.  The  need  of  criti- 
cism is  "  a  spirit  that  is  sympathetic  and  appreciative 
before  i*-  is  analytic  and  destructive  *  *  *  *  an 
effort  in  the  first  instance  to  do  the  fullest  justice  to 
every  one  who  is  criticised." — "  Diseases  caught  from 
Butcher's  Meat  "brings  to  our  notice  a  remarkable  fact. 
The  Jews  have  better  health  and  longer  lives  than 
others,  because  of  their  peculiar  rules  for  killing  and 
preparing  animals  for  food.  The  Mosaic  law  and  the 
strength  of  heredity  save  them  from  the  infectious 
diseases  which  come  upon  other  races  through  their 
meat. — The  writer  of  "  A  Few  Words  to  Fresh  Work- 
ers "  while  encouraged  by  the  general  increase  of 
sympathy  for  the  poor,  makes  an  appeal  for  personal 
contact  with  those  who  are  in  need.  True  friendliness 
is  better  than  coal  and  soup  tickets. 

The  Athenanm  gives  a  pleasing  picture  of  "A 
Fiction-maker  of  Tokyo." 


BOOK    REVIEWS. 


Life  is  a  quarry,  out  of  which  we   are   to   mould  and 
chisel  and  complete  a  character. — Goethe. 


The  Story  of  my  Heart.  By  Richard  feffreys.  It 
is  impossible  to  lay  down  this  interesting  and  unusual 
book  without  a  desire  to  learn  the  personal  history  of 
its  author.  The  name  of  Richard  Jeffreys  is  not  yet 
well  known  in  America,  though  Walter  Besant's 
"Eulogy"  has  directed  the  attention  of  an  ever- 
widening  circle  of  readers  to  the  man  and  his  works. 

Richard  Jeffreys,  the  son  of  an  English  farmer,  was 
born  in  1848.  Unable,  because  of  his  father's  scanty 
means,  to  obtain  a  university  education,  he  began  life 
for  himself,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  as  a  reporter  for  a 
country  paper.  Determining  to  adopt  literature  as  his 
profession,  he  devoted  himself,  from  that  time,  to  the 
production  of  fiction,  but  that  Jeffreys  lacked  the  prim- 
ary requisites  of  a  novelist  is  as  certain  as  that  he  pos- 
sessed gifts  peculiarly  his  own.  Yet  it  was  not  till  1877 
that,  himself  convinced  of  this, he  abandoned  hisfirstani- 
bition,  and  turning  his  attention  in  a  different  direction, 
began  to  delight  the  public  with  those  nature  papers, 
whose  charm  is  as  inimitable  as  rare.  During  the  next 
ten  years  he  was  not  only  a  constant  contributor  to  Fra- 
zer''s  magazine,  Longman^s  and  TJie  Fortnightly,  but 
with  indefatigable  industry  offered  to  his  publishers  in 
rapid  succession,  seventeen  volumes,  among  which  the 
best  known  are  Green  Fern  Farm,  Hodge  and  his 
Master,    Round    about  a     Great  Estate,  Red   Deer, 
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After  London  and  TJie  Story  of  my  Heart.  Con- 
tending against  harassing  poverty  and  a  deadly 
disease  whose  tortures  the  patient  describes  as  ahnosl 
maddening,  he  struggled  on,  never  idle  except  when 
absoUitely  unable  to  guide  a  pen  or  dictate  to  another 
the  thoughts  with  which  his  active  brain  was  teeming, 
until  in  the  summer  of  '87  death  put  an  end  to  his 
sufferings,  and  added  one  more  name  to  the  roll  of 
those  who 

"  Struck  by  the  envious  wrath  of  man  or  god, 
Have  sunk  extinct  in  their  refulgent  prime." 

Among  the  works  by  which  Richard  Jeffreys  will  be 
remembered  is  one  that  is  remarkable  not  so  much  for 
the  thought  it  contains  as  for  the  unusual  manner  in 
which  the  thought  is  presented.  We  are  accustomed 
to  hear  that  the  glorious  consummation  toward  which 
organic  evolution  is  tending  is  the  perfection  of  psychi- 
cal development.  But  the  scientist,  who  tells  us  this, 
rests  his  argument  upon  what  modern  discovery  and 
investigation  have  shown.  In  TJie  Story  of  jny 
Heart,  however,  Jeffreys  teaches  the  same  lesson  but 
without  any  appeal  or  reference  to  the  conclusions 
which  other  men  may  have  reached.  "From  earth 
and  sea  and  sun;"  he  says,  "from  night,  the  stars; 
from  day,  the  trees,  the  hills  ;  from  my  own  soul — from 
these  I  think — I  stand  this  moment  at  the  mouth  of  the 
ancient  cave,  face  to  face  with  nature;  face  to  face  with 
the  supernatural,  with  myself.  My  naked  mind  con- 
fronts the  unknown."' 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  reader  to  wander  through 
woodland  and  meadow  with  this  man  in  whom  the 
minute  observation  that  belongs  to  one  who  has  passed 
his  days  and  nights  beneath  the  open  sky  and  calls  the 
forest  his  home  was  united  with  the  delicate  imagina- 
tion and  keen  appreciation  of  the  poet.  We  go  with  him 
to  that  grassy  hollow  on  the  hill-side  where,  with  the 
scattered  farmhouses  hidden  behind  the  thick  foliage  of 
the  wood  in  the  valley  below,  and  only  a  prospect  of 
waving  wheat-fields  and  green  hills,  above  which  fleecy 
clouds  are  floating  in  the  distant  blue,  we  can  be  "ut- 
terly alone  with  thesunand  the  earth."  We  can  think 
with  him  lying  there  and  gazing  up  into  the  "rich  blue 
of  the  unattainable  flower  of  the  sky  "  so  still  that  the 
humming  insects  take  no  note  of  him  and  the  green- 
finches sing  in  the  hedge  as  if  unconscious  of  his  pres- 
ence ;  or  burying  his  face  in  the  grasses  and  thyme 
flowers  and  listening  intently  to  the  call  of  grasshoppers 
and  the  soft  whir  of  yellow  butterflies  lazily  floating  by  ; 
or  leaning  against  the  rough  bark  of  a  massive  oak, 
absorbed  in  intense  enjoyment  of  the  midday  sunlight 
filtering  through  the  fluttering  leaves  ;  or  watching  the 
glow  of  the  sun  set  clouds  and  the  calm  radiance  of  the 
first  star  shining  clear  and  bright  through  the  violet  of 
the  twilight  air.  His  own  intense  sensitiveness  to  all 
external  nature,  he  in  some  subtle  way  communicates 
to  his  reader. 

And  so,  reasoning  not  from  any  pre-established  con- 
clusions but  from  his  own  impressions,  the  author 
carries  on  his  train  of  thought.  Primitive  man,  he 
says,  made  three  discoveries;  the  existence  of  the 
soul,  immortality,  the  deity.  In  all  the  twelve  thousand 
years  that  have  passed  by  since  then,  nothing  further 
has  been  found.  Yet  he  believes  that  another  idea 
may  be,  must  be  wrested  from  "  the  'darkness  of 
thought."  The  infinite  possibilities  of  intellectual 
attainment,  the  discovery  of  "  an  immense  ocean  over 
which  the   mind  can  sail,  upon  which   the  vessel  of 


thought  has  not  yet  been  launched  "— this  is  the  fourth 
idea.  Increase  of  soul-life,  the  grasp  of  that  ever-widen- 
ing circle  of  ideas  to  which  we  are  now  spiritually 
dead  must  be  the  ideal  of  humanity.  And  coupled 
with  psychical  development,  must  be  physical  develop- 
ment. "  I  believe  all  manner  of  asceticism  to  be  the 
vilest  blasphemy,"  he  says,  "  blasphemy  toward  the 
whole  human  race — increase  of  physical  beauty  is  at- 
tended by  increase  of  soul  beauty — The  sou!  is  the 
higher  by  gazing  on  beauty.  Let  me  be  Heshly  perfect." 

Looking  forward  with  passionate  eagerness  to  the 
future  when  perfection  of  soul  and  body  shall  be  more 
nearly  attained,  he  mourns  over  the  wasted  centuries 
in  which  so  much  might  have  been  gained,  and  during 
which  so  little  has  been  actually  effected.  Jeffreys  was 
a  man  sensitive  to  the  sight  of  suffering,  quick  to 
resent  the  wrongs  of  the  down-trodden.  Realizing 
fully  the  wretchedness  and  emptiness  of  the  lives  of 
the  poor,  he  muses  indignantly  upon  the  lack  of  wis- 
dom that  has  made  poverty  and  sorrow  possible.  That 
man  should  have  lived  so  long  upon  this  earth  without 
learning  some  lessons  by  experience,  so  that  each 
generation,  profiting  by  the  wisdom  and  labor  of 
its  predecessois,  should  be  able  to  escape  from  toil, 
and  devote  to  intellectual  enjoyment  the  leisuie 
gained  by  careful  forethought,  was  to  him  a  source  of 
mortification  and  sorrow.  As  the  world  is  now,  each 
man  born  into  it  must  have  an  experience  far 
too  like  that  of  his  primitive  ancestors.  But 
though  ages  have  been  lost  there  is  hope  for  the 
future.  United  effort,  organization  through  coming 
time,  may  bring  the  era  when  cold  and  hunger  and 
wretchedness  shall  be  no  more,  when  the  labors  of  the 
past  shall  suffice  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  present, 
when  the  ingenuity  of  man  shall  have  freed  him  from 
toil  and  left  him  leisure  for  the  exploration  of  that  vast 
universe  of  ideas  that  now  lies  just  beyond  his  ken. 
When,  too,  pain  and  disease,  the  result  of  neglect  and 
sin,  shall  have  been  greatly  lessened,  and  death,  which 
is  "  not  a  supernatural  event,"  but  "  an  event  of  the 
most  materialistic  character,"  may  be  "  postponed,  by 
the  united  efforts  of  the  human  race,  to  a  period  far 
more. distant  from  the  date  of  birth  than  has  been  the 
case  during  the  historic  period"  There  is  even  a 
brighter  hope  than  this,  for  he  adds:  "Considering 
these  things,  I  am  obliged  by  facts  and  incontrovertible 
argument  to  conclude  that  death  is  not  inevitable  to 
the  ideal  man."  The  causes  of  decay  may  be  elumin- 
ated,  the  natural  state  improved,  and  the  tide  of  death 
forever  rolled  back. 

This  glorious  dream  of  human  destiny  is  reverted  to 
again  and  again.  Indeed,  the  book  is  a  repetition  of 
these  leading  thoughts,  in  and  out  of  which,  like  a 
minor  undertone,  is  heard  the  despairing  cry  of  one  who 
believes  that  "all  things  happen  by  chance."  The 
apparent  cruelty  of  nature  which  only  the  Darwin- 
ian theory  of  natural  selection  can  explain  as  beneficent 
kindness,  forced  itself  upon  him  continually.  The 
inexplicable  misery  of  human  life  appealed  to  him  as 
to  one  who  had  seen  "  the  righteous  man  forsaken  and 
his  seed  begging  their  bread."  The  knowledge  that 
at  a  later  time  the  dreariness  of  despair  was  exchanged 
for  the  confidence  of  a  certain  hope  destroys  the  im- 
pression of  sadness  the  book  might  otherwise  make, 
and  leaves  with  the  reader  a  memory  of  it  as  soothing 
as  the  breath  of  the  summer  wind,  or  the  scent  of  the 
wild-flowers  under  whose  influence  it  was  written. 

Angle  Lacey  Peck,  '90. 
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